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On the History and Consumption of Tobacco. By John Crawford, Esq. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 15th November, 1852.] 

The almost universal name by which this plant is known is no doubt 
derived from the Spanish word Tabaco, but from what source the 
Spanish word itself is derived, is by no means so certain. The dic- 
tionary of the Royal Academy of Spain derives it " from the name of 
the province where it grows, or from that of an island on the coast 
of South America." Las Casas and Charlevoix say that the Spaniards 
took the name from that of the pipe with which the plant was 
smoked, in the language of the Caribs of Hayti. This last derivation 
seems to be the most probable. Prescott tells us that the name of 
the plant in the Aster language is i/etl, and the probability is, that 
each of the many American languages had a native name for it. Still, 
although the word Tabaco is now generally derived from the name of 
the pipe, this is scarcely reconcilable with the account given of it by 
Bernal Dias, one of the companions of Cortes, who calls it "una 
yerva que se dice tabaco," a plant called tobacco, as if he had been 
giving the Mexican name for it. As stated by Prescott, however, 
the narrative of Dias was written fifty years after the events he 
describes, and he may have adopted the then popular name of his 
countrymen. 

Forty species of tobacco, or, in technical language, Nicotiana, have 
been described by botanists, all of which yield a narcotic principle, 
while several of them are cultivated for the same purpose as the 
common Virginian tobacco, that.best known to us. 

Of all the vegetable products consumed by man, tobacco is the 
most generally so, and the rapidity of its diflFusion is one of the most 
remarkable facts in the history of commerce. It owes this to the 
wide geographical bounds within which it may be cultivated, to the 
facility with which it is grown, and its consequent cheapness, but, 
above all, to its narcotic quality. It may be grown without diflBiculty 
from the equator certainly to the 50th degree of latitude, but in our 
climate its growth requires something like forcing. Its most favourite 
climates extend from the equator up to about the 35th degree of lati- 
tude. Like the vine and tea-plant, the localities which yield it in the 
greatest perfection, are limited, and seem to depend both on soil and 
climate, — perhaps, too, on the species cultivated, and certainly on the 
skill and care with which it is cultivated and cured. The finest 
tobaccos cultivated in Western Asia are the Latakia (the ancient 
Laodicea in Syria,) and the Shiraz, the first being the species called 
Nicotiana Rtistiea, and the last Nicotiana Persica. In Hindustan, 
the finest tobacco takes the name of Bilsah, in the province of 
Maliva, between the 23rd and 24th degrees of latitude, and of Kaira, 
in Gujrat, in the 23rd degree. A fine but strong tobacco is produced 
in the province of Cadoe, in 'Java, in about the 7th degree of south 
latitude, and the tobacco from which are manufactured the celebrated 
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cigars of Manilla is the produce of Lu9on, the principal island of the 
Philippine group, in about the 15th degree of north latitude. The 
finest tobacco of America is the produce of Cuba, almost under the 
northern tropic. It would seem from this account of the actual 
localities in which fine tobacco is raised that it has a range, even for 
the finest qualities, of at least 20 degrees of latitude, or from the 15th 
degree in the Philippine Islands to the 35th degree in Syria. The 
production of good tobacco demands every where a careful husbandry, 
and generally a dressing of rich manure. I know no exception to the 
necessity of manure, except in the richest soils of Java where it iS 
cultivated, alternately with rice, without any dressing whatever. It 
is a scourging crop, or one that exhausts the soil, if not skilfully 
cultivated, when, indeed, no crop is exhausting. 

A warm climate, or at least a warm summer, would seem to be 
indispensable to the production of a delicate-flavoured tobacco, but the 
narcotic quality, contrary to what might be expected, and as is the case 
with hemp and the poppy, would seem to be strongest in temperate 
regions. The valuations of an ordinary price current afford a good 
criterion by which to judge of the quality of the different sorts of 
tobacco, as far, at least, as they are presented in our markets. I quote 
the highest quality of each sort — Canada, 4<^. a pound ; Kentucky, Qd.; 
Virginia, Id.; Maryland, 9d.; St. Domingo, Sd.; Turkey, dd.; Colum- 
bian, Idd.; Cuba, Is. id,; Havannah, 3s. Qd. 

It seems now to be generally admitted, that all the species of 
tobacco are natives of America, and that the plant was unknown to 
the Old World, until introduced from the New. The Spaniards, as 
the first discoverers of America, must have been the first to learn the 
use of it from the natives, and, no doubt, also the first who brought it 
to Europe, and there propagated it. Columbus and his companions 
found it in use among the inhabitants of Cuba and St. Domingo, and 
Cortes and his companions among the Mexicans, and by either party 
it may have been introduced into Spain. There is, however, no 
account of the exact time at which it was first known in that country. 
In 1560, Jean Nicot, whose name is recorded in the generic name 
Micotiana, an agent of the king of France, procured at Lisbon from a 
Dutchman some tobacco seeds, which he had brought from Florida. 
This was sixty-eight years after the discovery of America, and it is 
not likely that in that long period, it should not have been imported 
and propagated in Spain. That it was not generally so in Portugal, 
seems to be implied by Nicot's having got the seeds from a stranger in 
the country who had brought them direct from America. That the 
plant had a wide geographical range in America is certain, as Columbus 
found it cultivated and used in St. Domingo, Raleigh in Virginia, the 
Portuguese in Brazil, and Cortes in Mexico. 

The French agent, Nicot, sent the seeds which he obtained at 
Lisbon to France in 1560, and hence its first introduction into that 
country is well ascertained. Sir Walter Raleigh, on his return from 
his first expedition to Virginia in 1586, is supposed to have first 
introduced tobacco, and the practice of smoking it, into England. 
If this was the case, it follows that tobacco was unknown in 
England for near a century (94 years) after the discovery of the 
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New World. The name most likely taken from the Spanish 
Tahaco, it may be observed, has with us undergone no change of 
orthography, for 1 find it written in the celebrated " Counterblast," 
just as it is now. 

King James's celebrated " Counterblast" to tobacco, although said 
to have been printed earlier, without a date, was published in the 
collection of his works in 1616, only thirty years after the supposed 
introduction of the plant by Raleigh. " Now," says the king, " to the 
corrupted basenesse of the first use of this tobacco doeth very well 
agree the foolish and groundlesse first entry thereof into this kingdom. 
It is not so long since the first entry of this abuse amongst us here, as 
this present age cannot yet very well remember both the first author, 
and the forme of the first introduction of it amongst us. It was 
neither brought in by king, great conqueror, nor learned doctour of 
phisicke." One might almost fancy that in this passage King James 
pointed at Ealeigh, stigmatising him as being neither king, conqueror, 
nor doctor. 

In the short period of 30 years, to judge by the " Counterblast," 
the practice of smoking had become surprisingly common, and large 
sums seem to have been expended on it. " Now," says the Counter- 
blast, " how you are, by this custome, disabled in your goods, let the 
gentry of this land bear witnesse, some of them bestowing three, some 
four hundred pounds a yeere upon this precious stinke, which I am sure 

might be bestowed upon many far better uses And for the 

vanities committed in this filthy custome, is it not both great vanitie 
and uncleannesse that at the table, a place of respect, of cleannesse, of 
modestie, men should not be ashamed to sit tossing of tobacco-pipes, 
and puffing of the smoke of tobacco, one to another, making the filthy 
smoke and stinke thereof to exhale athwart the dishes, and infest the 
aire, when, very often men that abhor it are at the repast? Surely 
smoke becomes a kitchin farre better than a dining chamber, and yet 
it makes a kitchin also oftentimes in the inward parts of men, 
soyling and infesting them with an unctuous and oily kind of soote, 
as hath been found in great tobacco takers that, after their death, were 
opened. And not onely meate time, but no other time nor action is 
exempted from the publicke use of this uncivil tricke. .... More- 
over, which is a great iniquitie and against all humanity, the husband 
shall not be ashamed to reduce thereby his delicate, wholesome, and 
cleane-complexioned wife to that extremity that either she must also 
corrupt her sweet breath therewith, or else resolve to live in a 
perpetual stinking torment." 

His Majesty King James's grotesque diatribe concludes with the 
following strange peroration. " Have you not reason then to be 
ashamed, and to forbeare this filthie noveltie, so basely grounded, so 
foolishly received, and so grossly mistaken in the right use thereof? 
In your abuse thereof sinning against God, harming yourselves both in 
persons and goods, and rakmg also thereby the markes and rites of 
vanity upon you by the custome thereof, making yourselves to be 
wondered at by all forrein civill nations, and by all strangers that 
come among you to be scorned and contemned. A custome loathsome 
to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful! to the braine, dangerous to the 
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hmgs, and in the blacke stinking fume thereof neerest resembling the 
horrible Stigian smoake of the pit that is bottomlesse."* 

If his Majesty's statement be not exaggerated, the expending of 
300/. or 400/. a year on tobacco, and smoking during meal-times, 
certainly proves that the custom, in his time, had become a flagrant 
nuisance, while his account implies that we were the greatest smokers 
in Christendom, and a scandal among all civilized nations. 

Notwithstanding King James's "Counterblast," the consumption in 
England went on increasing, and the very colony which the king him- 
self countenanced in Virginia, became the chief source of supply, the 
first active cultivation of the plant corresponding nearly with the date 
of the publication of the " Counterblast." 

The plant was also, at an early time after its introduction, cultivated 
in England, but was prohibited first by James I. and afterwards by 
Charles I., but apparently without effect. Finally, (another proof 
that the little finger of a republic is stronger than the loins of a 
monarchy,) the cultivation was wholly and effectually prohibited 
under the Commonwealth, in 1652, so that for 200 years, tobacco has 
been, in this country, only an object of foreign commerce, and an 
useful instrument for levying a modified poll-tax. 

There can hardly be a doubt but that tobacco was introduced into 
the different countries of the East from Europe and by Europeans, and 
this too probably not in the earliest period of the intercourse of 
Europeans. Its European name is sufiicient evidence of its Enropean 
origin, and the supposed early and independent existence and use of 
the plant by the oriental nations must be looked on as purely 
imaginary. In Turkish, Persian, Arabic, and all the languages of 
Hindustan, the name is Tambaku, written Tanbaku. According to 
Mr. Lane, the modem translator of the Arabian Nights, the plant was 
introduced into Turkey and Arabia, about the beginning of the 17th 
century, that is, about 250 years ago, or above a century after the 
discovery of America. 

There is no account of the exact time in which tobacco was 
introduced into Hindustan, but I have no doubt this was effected 
through the Portuguese, whose first arrival followed the discovery of 
America by no more than six years. The actual introduction and 
cultivation of the plant must have been long posterior tothe first 
appearance of the Portuguese, for there is no mention of it in the 
memoirs of the conqueror Baber, who died in 1350, or two and thirty 
years after that event, although he enumerates many of the productions 
which he found in India. 

The Portuguese found their way to the islands of the Malayan 
archipelago as early as 1511, where neither the conquerors of Malacca 
in that year, nor Barlisso, who had visited the place before, make 
any mention of tobacco, although giving a long list of native products. 

In the Malay, the Javanese, and, indeed, all the other languages 
of the archipelago, it is known by small corruption of its Spanish or 
Portuguese name. This is Tambaku, which sounds as if it were taken 
directly from the Persian or Arabic. In the two leading languages of 
the Phihppine Islands, the Talugu and Bisaya, the Spanish name 

* Works of King James, by the Bishop of Winton. London, 1616. 
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Tahaco is adopted with variation of orthography, and I may mention 
that in a long enumeration of tlie vegetable products of the Philippines, 
made by Pigafetta, the companion and secretary of Magellan, in 1521, 
no mention is made of tobacco, an article of which at present the 
consumption is positively rampant among all classes of a population 
exceeding 3,000,000. The only country of the Indian archipelago, 
indeed of the East, in the annals of which any direct mention is made 
of the date in which tobacco was first introduced is Java. This refers 
to the year 1601, or 1 18 years after the discovery of America, and 90 
after the first appearance of the Portuguese in the waters of the 
archipelago. As the Dutch, although at this time they had made 
their appearance in Java, had as yet little intercourse with the people, 
it seems probable that it was the Portuguese who really introduced 
the plant, yet one is a little surprised to find them doing so thus 
tardily. 

The people east of Hindustan on the continent, speaking, as they 
do, monosyllabic languages, cannot be expected to have adopted the 
European trisyllabic word tobacco. Their names for it, however, are 
not native ones indicating an indigenous origin of the plant. The 
Siamese, for example, call it by a name which means " a medicine," 
" physic," or " a remedj," and the Chinese call it yew, which is the 
word for "smoke." With most of these countries, such as Pegu, 
Siam, Camboja, China, and Japan, the Portuguese, not long after their 
conquest of Malacca, in 1511, maintained a tolerably busy intercourse, 
and it was, no doubt, through them the tobacco plant was introduced, 
but, probably, not earlier than in Java. 

For many of the countries in which tobacco has now been 
long cultivated it has been, as already hinted, without any good 
ground whatsoever, claimed as an indigenous product. This has 
arisen from the universality of its culture and use, its being the only 
European custom universally adopted by all Asiatic people, its wide 
adaptation to many climates, its intrinsic hardiness and consequent 
facility of production. Tlie same perplexity respecting origin, it will 
be observed, has obtained respecting maize, a plant which, for the 
same reasons, has been almost as widely disseminated as tobacco 
itself, and which, notwithstanding, is equally with it a native of 
America. 

Tobacco is, next to salt, probably, the article most universally con- 
sumed by man. In one form or another, but most generally in the form 
of fume or smoke, there is no climate in which it is not consumed, and 
no nationality that has not adopted it. To put down its use has 
equally baffled legislators and moralists; and in the words of Pope, on 
a higher subject, it may be said to be partaken of "by saint, by 
savage, and by sage." The nations of Europe are the smallest 
consumers of tobacco of any people, in consequence of its being every 
where with them an object of heavy taxation, of its being very 
generally a foreign commodity, or high-priced, because raised in 
uncongenial climates, and, finally its being, for the most part, confined 
in use to the male sex. 

Our own consumption is, probably, one of the smallest of any 
European nation. 1 will give it for the United Kingdom., for the 
years in which the census of our population has been taken. 

VOL. XYI. PART I. E 
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Constimption of Tobacco in the United Kingdom. 



Years. 


Consumption. 


Duty 
per lb. 


Hevonue. 


Population. 


Consumption 
per Head. 


1821.... 
1831.... 
1841.... 
1851.... 


£ 
15,598,152 

19,533,841 

22,309,360 

28,062,978 


S. d. 
4 

3 

3 0* 

3 0* 


£ 
3,122,583 

2,964,592 

3,580,163 

4,485,768 


21,282,960 
24,410,439 
27,019,672 
27,452,262 


Ounces. 
11-71 

12-80 

13-21 

16-86 



* With an additional 5 per cent, on the duty. 



From this, then, it appears that the consumption of tobacco 
has been gaining ground in this country during the last 30 years. 
The increase, it will be observed, is small in the second and third 
decennial periods; viz., about an ounce in each period. In the last 
period, however, there is a jump of more than three ounces over the 
preceding one, and of upwards of Jive over the first period, or one of 
nearly 44 per cent, in 80 years. There has been, there is no doubt, 
an increased taste for tobacco with the upper and wealthier classes of 
late years, but <feat alone, as in similar cases of an article of general 
consumption, wo\ild not account for the start which consumption has 
latterly made; and I have myself no doubt but that the true cause will 
be found in the fact that the mass of the people are in easier circum- 
stances, or in other terms, that with cheaper food, they have more 
command over luxuries, of which tobacco is certainly one in the 
consumption of the working classes. 

With respect to our revenue derived from tobacco, notwithstanding 
a reduction of near a shilling in the duty, it has advanced in 30 years 
by 40 per cent., and in the last 10 by upwards of 25 per cent. The 
duty is enormous, ranging from 400 to 1,400 on the ordinary kinds of 
American tobacco consumed. Such a duty must be, of necessity, a 
premium on smuggling, and tobacco, consequently, is reckoned the 
great staple of the contraband trade. Notwithstanding our exorbitant 
duty, it is certain that our mode of raising a revenue has a great 
superiority over the monopoly exercised by France. The French 
tobacco revenue in 1850, with a population of 30,000,000, amounted 
only to 122,037,000 francs, or about 4,880,000^., whereas ours (with 
above eight millions and a half fewer) was barely 400,000/. less. The 
French tobacco revenue, to have kept pace with ours, ought to have 
approached to 6,000,000/. 

In most of the countries of the continent of Europe, the tobacco 
revenue is raised by a government monopoly, and the supply is 
furnished both by home growth and foreign importation. There is, 
therefore, a difficulty in obtaining the quantities consumed, which I 
have not been able to surmount. In Denmark, however, on account 
of the climate, the whole of the tobacco consumed seems to be foreign, 
and in the supplement to the Eevenue and Population Returns 
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published by the Board of Trade in 1851, there is an account of the 
quantity of tobacco taken for home consumption in that country, and 
it amounted, for the kingdom of Denmark exclusive of the Duchies, 
to 6,126,368 lbs. avoirdupois, in the year 1848; and the population 
being only 1,407,747, the consumption per head was, consequently, 
no less than 69"63, or nearly 70 ounces. The rate of duty is not 
stated, but it is evidently a mere trifle ; for the total revenue in the 
same year for all tobacco, leaf or manufactured, was no more than 
12,836^. which would make the duty per pound the mere fraction of a 
penny. 

The consumption of nations living in tropical or warm countries, 
in which the plant is grown with facility, and where it is naturally 
cheap, must be far larger than that of any of the people of cold or 
even temperate Europe, and their capacity of consumption must be 
enhanced by the general freedom from taxation which tobacco enjoys. 
Tobacco is not, that I am aware of, made an object of taxation in any 
country of the East subject to native rule, and the only taxes imposed 
on it are those which it occasionally bears on importation, or in 
transitu. In this freedom from fiscal exaction it is consumed from 
Turkey to China, and, indeed, even to Japan. Among eastern nations, 
perhaps, the smallest consumption of tobacco is among some of the 
nations that are largest consumers of the areca root and betel 
pepper — as the inhabitants of the islands of the Malay archipelago. 
The largest consumers are, I believe, the Chinese and the nations 
lying between them and the Hindoos. I shall transcribe here two 
passages from the account of missions with which I was myself 
charged to the Siamese in 1821, and to the Birmese in 1826, to show 
the estimate I formed of the extent of the practice among this class of 
nations on the spot, and at a time when I certainly did not con- 
template writing this sketch. " Among the Siamese," it is observed, 
" the use of tobacco has become universal ; they chew it in moderate 
quantities, but smoke it perpetually. A Siamese is seldom to be seen 
without a cigar in his mouth, or stuck behind his ear ready for use." 
"The practice of smoking tobacco," it was stated, "obtains universally 
amongst the Burmans of all ranks, of both sexes, and of almost all 
ages, for I have seen children scarcely three years old who seemed 
quite familiar with it. The mode of smoking is by cigars, which are 
composed of shredded tobacco, rolled up in the leaf of another plant, 
I believe a species oi Jicus. Sometimes a little of the root of the 
tobacco plant is mixed up with the shredded leaf." 

As a matter of curiosity, I shall attempt to estiniate the total 
annual production of tobacco, a plant the consumption of which, 360 
years ago, was confined to the scanty population of the continent of 
America, and which was unquestionably unknown in every age to the 
people of the Old World. If the population of the earth be taken at 
1,000 millions, and the consumption reckoned as equal to that of the 
kingdom of Denmark, or 70 ounces a head, the produce of the whole 
world will amount to near two millions of tons (1,953,125) a year. 
Seventy ounces a head, of course, far exceeds the average consumption 
of Europe in most of the countries of which tobacco, as before stated, 
is heavily taxed. It is certain, however, on the other hand, that it 
falls far short of the consumption of Asia, containing the majority of 

e2 
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mankind where women and children smoke as well as men, and where 
the article is, moreover, untaxed. Near half the British tonnage 
which "entered inward," or "cleared outward" last year, would be 
required to convey the quantity of this American weed which I have 
mentioned, and of which the value, at 2d. per pound, will amount to 
above thirty-six millions sterling (36,462,500Z). Certainly no inven- 
tion ever made by man, has been so universally pervading as the 
seemingly trivial one of the use of tobacco. 

Much has been said about the evil effects of tobacco, both to health 
and morals, but far more asserted than proved. We certainly do not 
live a day shorter than our ancestors, who were ignorant of it, and, 
assuredly, our morals are not worse than theirs, nor our habits and 
manners grosser. A few religious purists in the East abstain from the 
use of tobacco, more, however, by the way of mortification than from 
a conviction that its use is either sinful or hurtful to the health, 
notions that, certainly, have never occurred to the people of the East, 
among whom sobriety, expressly enjoined in their three prevailing 
religions, is far more general than with European nations. I think it 
can hardly be doubted that tobacco must, to a certain extent, have 
contributed to the sobriety both of Asiatic and European nations, by 
being, as it necessarily must be, substituted, in a greater or less 
degree, for inebriating beverages. With respect to the orientals this 
is certainly the opinion of Mr. Lane, the learned translator of the 
Arabian Nights, whose views, although I quoted them in a former 
paper, I will now repeat. " This herb," says he, " being in a slight 
degree exhilarating, and at the same time soothing and unattended by 
the injurious effects which proceed from wine, is a sufficient luxury 
to many who without it would have recourse to intoxicating beverages, 
merely to pass away hours of idleness." My friend Mr. Layard, the 
celebrated discoverer of the Nineveh marbles, who has had a more 
extensive intercourse with eastern nations than even Mr. Lane, holds 
on this subject the same opinion. It seems to me, on the whole, that 
the uncleanliness accompanying the use of tobacco is the main 
objection to it. This is much mitigated with such eastern nations as 
purify the smoke by passing it through water, and aggravated in the 
case of European nations by the necessity, from inordinate taxation, 
of consuming the strongest, and, therefore, the most offensive varieties 
of the plant. This applies more especially to ourselves who are well 
known to consume stronger tobaccos than any other people. 



